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John Brown and the Russian 


On SuNpay afternoon, before Labor Day, our Springfield agent, 
Mr. John T. Brown, was on his way to the Blandford Fair. As he drove 
along the highway, his alert eyes caught sight of a man swinging a grey 
tiger-marked cat by the tail—saw the man release his hold on the animal and 
send it sailing into the road, right into the path of Mr. Brown’s automobile. 


The unfortunate animal, after regaining its senses, quickly fled and could 
not be found, and at this writing is still being searched for, but Mr. Brown, 
who is a young and vigorous man—a former State Police Officer—went 
into action. After a brief altercation with the offender — a native-born 
Russian woodchopper—Mr. Brown took him into custody, transported him 
to the nearest Police Station, and filed charges of cruelty to animals. 


After spending Labor Day and two nights in the lockup, the offender was 
arraigned in court where he pleaded not guilty. Mr. Brown, however, 
gave the court his version of the affair and refuted the woodchopper’s story. 
‘There are better men and women of this man’s own nationality working 
in the salt mines of Siberia,” he said. ‘He was engaged in a sadistic and 


cruel release of emotions and caused suffering to an innocent and bewildered 


Judge Robert C. Parker ordered sentence of one month in the House 


of Correction, and an additional one month for drunkenness, stating that 
one was contributory to the other. 


An unusual case? Unfortunately not! Cases similar to the one de- 
scribed above, and many others too horrible to print, keep our staff of 
nine, full-time agents busy in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. These 
faithful workers, who often report for work at 5:00 A.M. for stock- 
yard duty; and again work late into the night at horse and cattle auctions, 
rodeos and circuses, are the very backbone of our Society. It should be a 
. constant satisfaction to the many friends of animals to know that these men 
are on patrol, night and day, to protect the unfortunate creatures who are 
unable to speak for themselves. 
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O matter how well you make your 
dog’s bed for him, he still turns 
around this way and that, until he thinks 
the bedding is all trampled up in a heap 
to suit him. And you wonder why Fido 
doesn’t like the smooth neat way you 
make his bed? Well, the answer to that 
question goes back hundreds of years, to 
the long ago ages when dogs were wild 
and lived out of doors. They did not 
sleep in dens or hollow trees as other 
animals did, but trampled down the long 
grass and leaves whenever they decided 
to lie down and sleep. 

Our dogs of today do not live or sleep 
out of doors—at least they do not sleep 
in the fields and woods as their ances- 
tors did. But even after all these years 
that dogs have lived with us, they still 
inherit this trait of trampling down their 
bed by turning ’round and ’round as 
their ancestors did! 

* * * 


Do you throw a shoe at Fido when he 
barks at the moon and keeps you awake? 
You shouldn’t, because he’s not really 
barking at the moon—he’s calling the 
pack to the hunt! Oh, not that he didn’t 
have enough to fill his tummy in that 
nice supper you gave him, but it is just 
another of those inherited traits popping 
up again. 

Dogs do many queer things that seem 
hard to understand until we study the 
way of wolves, which are near relatives 
of dogs. In fact, many years ago all 
dogs were just about like the wolves of 
today. And on bright, moonlit nights the 
wild dogs, or wolves, always ran in packs 
to hunt. The pack always gathered by 
howling and barking to one another so 
that they could gather together as quickly 
as possible. So whenever the moon 
shines real bright Fido has the urge to 
bark and howl, and unknown to him he’s 
doing just as his wolf ancestors did on 
similar nights long ago. 
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Doggy 
Data 


By 


DOROTHY 
HARRIS 


When you give your dog a perfectly 
good bone with fresh meat on it and 
expect him to sit down and enjoy his 
meal, it is quite likely that he will go 
off and bury the bone somewhere in the 
ground. When he does this, you are 
probably rather peeved with him. At 
least, you are puzzled and probably 
wonder just why he wants to bury it 
instead of eat it. ‘ 

To get to the reason for this we have 
to go back into early history as we have 
for any of the queer habits that Fido 
shows. In the far-off days when dogs 
were wild, and had wolf-like habits, no 
dog knew from one day to the next 
whether or not he was going to have a 
square meal. Some day he might be able 
to get a great deal to eat and the next 
day he might have to go hungry! It 
all depended upon his hunting luck. 
Whenever these wild dogs made a kill of 
some large animal, and had eaten their 
fill, they would want to save the rest for 


some future time when they were hungry. 


again. The wild dog hid his food in the 
best place that he knew—mother earth; 
there it was easily hidden and could 
not be easily found by other meat-eating 
animals, or other wild dogs. 

When Fido buries that bone he’s just 
following in the footsteps of his ances- 
tors and saving food for tomorrow. In 
spite of the fact that he gets his meals 
as regular as clock-work, Fido has that 
inherited trait from his wolf-relatives 
and he still clings to it thousands of years 
later! 


Feed the Birds 


INTER is here and when the snow 

flies, our friends the birds find it 
difficult to find enough food to keep them 
alive. Do not forget these helpless crea- 
tures. Put out food so they will not 
perish. 


Here and There 


Xanthippus and His Dog 


indeed is of wider appli- 

cation than mere justice, for we 
naturally treat men alone according to 
justice and the laws, while kindness and 
gratitude, as though from a plenteous 
spring, often extend even to irrational 
animals. It is right for man to feed 
horses which have been worn out in his 
service, and not merely to train dogs 
when they are young, but to take care of 
them when they are old.... 

Many persons, too, have made friends 
and companions of dogs, as did Xan- 
thippus in old times, whose dog swam all 
the way to Salamis beside his master’s 
ship when the Athenians left their city, 
and which he buried on the promontory 
which to this day is called the Dog’s 
Tomb. We ought not to treat living 
things as we do our clothes and our 
shoes, and throw them away after we 
have worn them out; but we ought to 
accustom ourselves to show kindness in 
these cases, if only in order to teach our- 
selves the duty toward one another. For 
my own part, I would not even sell an 
ox that had laboured for me because he 
was old. 

—Plutarch, Life of Cato V. 


a fthe lose a chance of saying a kind 
word. As Collingwood never saw a 
vacant place in his estate but he took an 
acorn out of his pocket and planted it, 
so deal with your compliments through 
life. An acorn costs nothing, but it may 
spread into a prodigious timber. 


—William Makepeace Thackeray 


Prayer for Animals 


E beseech Thee, O God, to hear 

our supplication on behalf of the 
dumb creation, who, after their kind, 
bless, praise and magnify Thee forever. 
Grant that all cruelty may cease out of 
our land, and deepen our thankfulness 
to Thee for the faithful companionship, 
of those whom we delight to call our 
friends; according to the loving kindness 
of our Lord, Jesus Christ. Amen. 


—Dr. H. R. L. Sheppard 
& 


HE mass standard of living cannot 
be raised appreciably by redistri- 
buting what we now have; it can be 
raised only by increased efficiency in 
production and, distribution of goods 
and services. 
—Samuel €. Gale 
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Legend 


By SHIRLEY SODERSTROM 


Tripod gets mighty sleepy after a few 
hours of studying, so he takes a few winks 
in the lounge of the Student Union. 


HE little boy stood transfixed by 

fright at the menacing growls of 
the big white collie dog standing in his 
path. He was only eight so the dog sure 
looked awful big to him. He started to 
move nonchalantly away but the dog 
growled louder. Then a flash of brown 
and black rushed past the boy and placed 
himself in front of the dog. By a series 
of menacing growls and threatening 
steps, “Tripod” showed the collie he 
meant business, and frightened him 
away. 

Tripod is a hero now, not only to the 
little boy but to the 13,000 students on 
the University of Missouri campus, for 
he is their mascot. He isn’t the usual 
kind of mascot, who is dragged out only 
once a year for football games and pep 
rallies. Tripod lives a normal dog’s life, 
spending most of his time at the Stu- 
dent Union. He never participates in 
the school social functions, but neverthe- 
less his fame is widespread, and every 
student could tell you who Tripod is. 

Tripod was named after that piece of 
photographic equipment by the School 
of Journalism, for he only has three legs. 
Even as a puppy he was “tripod.” 


Tripod’s early history is shrouded in : 


mystery and legend. He came to Missouri 
all the way from Minnesota with the last 


Describing some four-footed friend 
Will prove of more avail 

If we recall the creature’s end 
Is more than a mere “tail.” 

With ordinary dogs, it’s true, 
This trite term may suffice; 

But when q heund dog lones in view 
It's “stern” that’s more precise. 
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group of Navy boys stationed here. When 
they left, Tripod thought he had found 
the place where he wanted to settle down 
so the school adopted him. 

Tripod’s legend concerns the fate of 
the missing leg. The story goes that in 
pursuit of his biggest sport, that of 
chasing cars, he was run over by a taxi 
and had to have an amputation. The 
savants say that the legend is true be- 
cause Tripod doesn’t chase taxis any 
more, only private cars. The real reason 
for Tripod having only three legs will 
probably never be known, for no one 
can remember him that far back. 

The notoriety may have gone to 
Tripod’s head or maybe his parents were 
of the upper crust, because he is re- 
served and dignified in his dealings with 
the students. In his relaxing time he 
does enjoy a little petting and scratching 
behind the ears, but he will not tolerate 
familiarity on the street. 

Tripod considers himself a lifetime 


Tails We Lose! 


By CARROLL MAYERS 


And as the slightest danger-sound 
Sets both his ears a-tingle, 

A deer will dart off with a bound 
And flaunt a bobbing “single,” 


student, and as such, he does not feel 
he is required to account for any other 
occupation. He makes a little pin money 
on his interviews with budding journal- 
ists, and by allowing his picture to be 
taken. 

His secret for such a carefree life, he 
says, is to remain a bachelor and to have 
very little to do with women. Like all 
bachelors, Tripod’s habits are fixed, and 
he gets temperamental when his routine 
is disturbed. 

His diet consists of hamburger and 
ice cream, a typical student diet, which 
he eats in the noisy atmosphere of the 
Student Union, and he sleeps there long 
after the noise has died down. 

Tripod can’t give the secret for his 
quick rise to fame in such a big school. 
He just knows that you might ask any 
student on campus who Tripod is and 
he’ll say he’s that brown and black, just 
plain dog. Just plain dog . . . maybe 
that’s Tripod’s secret. 


A fox esteems his bushy “brush,” 
An otter prides his “pole,” 

A wild hare’s “scut’ quakes in his rush 
To reach a rabbit hole. 


A rose would smell as sweet, it’s said, 
By any other name. 

But when it’s “tails,“ don't be misled — 
They're just not all the same! 
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ANIMA orE 


The TURKEY i's the OWLY race of 
poultry that originated in the 
United States. /t is now the 


‘WATIONAL THANKSGIVING of 
various countries. 


Chinese Animal Customs 
_ By JASPER B. SINCLAIR 


ITH several thousand years of record history to their 
credit, the Chinese have had plenty of time to compile 
their own collection of animal customs and animal legends. 

They still find a rabbit in the moon instead of the “man in 
the moon” of Occidental imagination. The dragon still sym- 
bolizes the Emperor and the phoenix is a reminder of the 
Empress, even though China has ostensibly been a republic 
for a full generation. 

Kite-flying, as everyone knows, is the national pastime of 
China. Instead of following the conventional Westernized 
designs, however, most of the Chinese fashion their kites after 
dogs, fishes, dragons and other animal land themes. Dragon 
kites are the favorites, as might be expected in a land where 
the dragon is the national emblem. 

The dragon is as freely depicted on Chinese postage stamps 
and coins as is the American bald eagle on the stamps and 
coins of the United States. Before the days of the republic 
it was symbolized on the Chinese flag in all its mythical glory. 

You can even credit the Chinese influence of past centuries 
with the regard which some Oriental peoples still display for 
white elephants. In Thailand the white elephant is believed to 
contain the soul of a departed person, probably a Buddha. 

When one is captured, the finder is rewarded by the Thai 
government, and the animal presented to the king. It can 
neither be bought nor sold. Upon its death the animal is 
baptized and feted and mourned with all the solemnity of a 
member of the royal family. 

In parts of neighboring Indo-China the belief is strong that 
the soul of a white elephant may cause injury to some. person 
—therefore it is feted by an entire village. In Cambodia it 
is supposed to bring good luck to all Cambodians, although an 
elephant’s hearty appetite is more often a matter of concern 
than good luck to its owner. 
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Cat of Distinction 


‘NIMALS are dumb, and what’s more, they have no char- 

acter,” a friend said in a conversation the other day. It 
put me in mind of our family cat, “Freddie.” I related just 
one instance out of many from the life of this “cat of dis- 
tinction.” 

Freddie is an alleycat with Persian kitten tastes. He be- 
lieves that evening meals for all cats should end with raw liver. 
We humor him and give him his liver, but feel he should earn it. 

Our home has front and back stairs connected by halls on 
the first and second floors. To give Freddie something to do for 
his liver, we trained him to run to the front stairs, then up 
them, across the top hall, down the back stairs and into the 
kitchen. 

Freddie entered into the spirit of this trip but did it for 
reward only. He figured it as another whim of the humans: 
that had to be endured—secretly he knew it was foolish and a 
blow to his ego. 

Some months passed. Each night Freddie would go through 
his routine. Suddenly we noticed it was not taking him as long 
as it had at first. This surprised us because his legs were only 
so long, he could run only so fast and the distance was the same 
—or was it? 

After dinner the next night we posted a spy at the top of the 
back stairs before sending Freddie on his way. He raced out 
of the kitchen, skidded to a silent stop, ‘“‘pussy-footed” halfway 
up the back stairs and sat there quietly counting to himself. 
At the end of his count he dashed down the half flight of 
stairs and claimed his liver. 

He got his dessert—but the next night we let him know we 
knew he was gypping. He is an honest cat and intelligently gave 
in to our whim. He never gypped again—or maybe he has 
learned to count higher. 

Animals are no “dumber” than their “owners,” and they are 
no less intelligent! —Robert A. Wason, III 
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(XE would no more expect to see elephants grazing in the 
cow pasture, or crocodiles basking in the fishpond, than 
to find monkeys cavorting in the oak trees in one of our local 
canyons. And yet, that’s exactly what we—“Mr. Blue,” “Buddy 
Bearskin,” and I—saw not so long ago. 

Thinking to give the dogs some much needed exercise, I 
drove to San Dimas canyon—a lovely spot about twenty miles 
from our home. 

It was a fine day and apparently we had the whole canyon 
to ourselves. Leaving the car in front of a little confectionery 
store at the entrance of the park, I followed the steep road on 
foot, while the dogs darted in and out of the undergrowth, 
looking for whatever dogs look for under bushes. 

We had gone about a mile, when Buddy and Mr. Blue picked 
up the scent of something and pursued it up the side of the 
canyon with the wild enthusiasm of big game hunters. Every 
now and then they’d stop as though puzzled, raise their heads 
and sniff the clean, mountain air. 

“Squirrels or birds,” I told myself and sat down to wait for 
them to finish their run. ‘ 

Suddenly there came a yelp, followed by a series of shrill 
cries, which to my experienced ears meant but one thing. One 
of the dogs was hurt or severely frightened—perhaps both. 

As I scrambled up the canyon wall, I envisioned one or both 
of them caught in traps, bitten by snakes, torn to bits by some 
vicious wild animal. 

I hadn’t taken more than a dozen steps, when I saw Mr. Blue 
crashing toward me through the greasewood, his big, spatulate 
feet scarcely touching the ground. I thought I detected some- 
thing on his back, but as he dodged in and out of the under- 
growth, I couldn’t be sure. Behind him came Buddy in hot 
pursuit, screaming as though he were being torn limb from 
limb. 

I don’t believe Mr. Blue saw me as he passed. For one thing, 
he was going too fast—for another, his terror blinded him to 
everything but the thing on his back. 

For a moment I wasn’t quite sure what it was. I had only a 
glimpse of a tan body, humped over, jockey fashion, one hand 
gripping Mr. Blue’s collar, the other flaying him about the head. 
I saw little red eyes, lips pulled back over yellow teeth in a 
wide, evil grin. 

The next instant, Buddy, too, passed me, going full tilt. There 
didn’t seem to be anything left to do but follow, and I did the 
mile back to the car in what I believed to be something of a 
record. 

Out of breath and fearing the worst, I found Mr. Blue under 
the car, shaking as though with the ague, while Buddy was 
doing his best to dislodge a fair-sized monkey from the screen 
door of the store. 

On top of the car, in the trees and squatting on the comb of 
the building, were other monkeys of all sizes, none of which 
showed more than passing interest in the activity below them. 

I rubbed my eyes and looked again. Surely they had not 
been there an hour ago. While I was trying to find some logical 
explanation for this phenomenon, a man came out of the store 
with a box of candy bars in his hand. 

“Guess old Pete gave your dog quite a scare,” he chuckled. 
“He rides every dog that comes into the park.” 

“My dog wasn’t the only one that was scared,” I panted. 
“Do you allow your monkeys to wander all over the canyon?” 

“Yep,” he said. “They don’t hurt anything. Oh, they annoy 
the campers some, but the campers annoy me, so we’re even.” 

Then he told me where he had acquired so many of the crea- 
tures. Several years ago, he said, a motion picture company 
had imported a great number of the little animals for use in a 
picture. Having no further use for them when the picture was 
finished, the company offered them for sale at a fraction of 
their worth. The storekeeper, thinking to resell them at a 
handsome profit, bought fifty or more of the little fellows, but 
it was not long before he found he’d made a bad investment. 
Nobody it seemed, wanted a half-wild animal at any price. 
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Blue’ 
and the 
Monkey 


bg Ina Louez Morris 


Mr. Blue has lost all interest in roaming far from home. 


At first, he kept them in cages and carried food and water to 
them, but as time went on, he grew tired of the job. So, open- 
ing the doors, he let the monkeys out to roam where they 
pleased. 

“They never go far,” he concluded, “and always come back 
to the store for food and to their cages for shelter.” 

By this time, the monkeys had gathered round him and were 
begging for candy bars, their little black hands tugging at his 
coat and sleeves. Each monkey got a bar and since there was 
one left over, the storekeeper offered it to me. 

“No, thank you,” I declined, somehow feeling insulted, and 
loading my dogs into the car, I made for home as fast as the 
traffic laws would permit. 

Since then, Mr. Blue has lost all interest in roaming; he even 


looks up warily at the trees about the house, before passing 
under them. 
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Bird Coins and Stamps 


ERE’S your change, sir! A quarter 
eagle!” This is not a tribal transac- 
tion among North American Indians. 
You could have heard it in an American 
store just a few years ago when quarter 
eagles, half eagles, eagles and double 
eagles were legal tender in this country. 
The postal and monetary systems of 
the world have much in common with 
bird land. More species of our feathered 
friends have been depicted on adhesives 
and coins than you.probably realize. 

As our national emblem for more than 
a century and a half, the American bald 
eagle is a most favored bird on United 
States coins and stamps. It has been 
pictured in full flight, in repose and with 
wings spreading in readiness to take off 
on some journey through the skies. On 
some of our earliest stamps and coins it 
scarcely looked like an eagle at all! 

When gold was still in circulation an 
“eagle” was a popular nickname for the 
United States ten-dollar gold piece. A 
“double eagle” was a twenty-dollar gold 
coin. A five-dollar coin was a “half 
eagle,” while a “quarter eagle” repre- 
sented two and a half dollars in gold. 

Our Mexican neighbors have also 
shown a marked preference for the eagle 
on their coins and stamps. France and 
Germany have honored the eagle to a 
lesser degree, while a few more of the 
European nations have occasionally is- 
sued an “eagle stamp” or coin. 

Guatemala’s national emblem is the 
brightly feathered quetzal, which is 
freely depicted on Guatemalan coins and 
stamps. A coin called the quetzal is the 
monetary standard of this Central 
American republic. : 

The people of Guatemala call the 
quetzal the “bird of freedom,” because 
it will not thrive when taken away from 
its jungle haunts and placed in captivity. 
They chose it as their national emblem 
because it typifies their own love of 
freedom from oppression. 

Black swans have been depicted on 
Australian stamps, while the adhesives 
of Brazil have favored the parrot over 
all other birds. The stamps of Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and nearby Pacific 
islands have featured many of the 
feathered natives of the “down under” 
country. Among these have been the 
lyre bird, kookaburra, kiwi-kiwi and the 
bird of paradise. 

Parrots are depicted on some of the 
stamps of the Republic of Colombia, 
while the ungainly but fast-stepping 
ostrich must be included in any collec- 
tion of adhesives from the south of 
Africa. Even the familiar barnyard hen 
has had its picture taken for postal pur- 
poses. 

—Jasper B. Sinclair 
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Hard-Working Dog 


By LAURA DODGE 


HAT dog is so smart that he can 

practically tell time? At least he 
is very punctual in his daily activities. 
“King” is the dog and his world is 
centered around St. Claire Avenue, 
North East, and East 105th Street, in 
Cleveland, Ohio, belonging to no one in 
particular and everyone in general. 

His regular dinner spot is at the Glen- 
ville Hospital in Cleveland, where he 
arrives promptly at noon. He has been 
a regular dinner guest at the Hospital 
for the last ten years, missing only on 
Fridays when fish is served. “King 
doesn’t like fish,” the cook explains. 

King makes doubly sure that his meal 
is promptly served, too, because if no 
bone is forthcoming through the kitchen 
door, King sets up a howl, much the same 
as irate customers engage in at restau- 
rants, if their meal is not served as soon 
as they would like. But King really gets 
results, because the men’s ward is lo- 
cated above the kitchen, and the patients 
soon send down complaints about the 
noise, if King howls very much. In order 
to save themselves trouble, one of the 
kitchen staff sees to it that King is 
served on time. 

Make no mistake, however, King is not 
all playboy and beggar. He is employed 
as night watchman at the Afoc Manu- 
facturing and Sales Company on St. 
Clair Avenue, in Cleveland. Whether 
he can tell time or not is still a question, 
but he arrives regularly on time to go 
on duty. His time begins at 5:00 P.M., 
and stops at 8:00 A.M. 

King is also a sort of Dr. Jekyll and 


Mr. Hyde character, for during the day, 
he is a friendly, well-behaved dog, the 
pal of everyone, but working hours are 
another thing! The closing of the ware- 
house door is the signal for King’s 
character-change. He is a vicious, alert 
watchdog. “We’ve never had a robbery 
since King became night watchman,” 
proudly reports the sales manager of the 
Company. 

As soon as King is through work for 
the day, he heads for his favorite break- 
fast spot. A friendly housewife on Lake- 
view Avenue greets King every morning, 
just a little bit after eight, with a huge, 
healthy breakfast, just right for a hard- 
working dog. 

King used to be a breakfast companion 
of a man who ate in one of the restau- 
rants in that area. That was back in 
the days when doughnuts were “two for 
five,” and one doughnut was for the man, 
the other for the dog. But since the 
restaurant has gone out of business, and 
his friend moved away, King enjoys the 
fine cooking and service of the lady on 
Lakeview Avenue. 

In between being on time for meals 
and work, King is promptly on hand for 
games of tag, hide-and-go-seek, or catch 
with the neighborhood youngsters. 

All in all, King certainly gets around 
and does well for himself. Did I hear 
someone say, “Oh, for the life of a dog?” 
Well, you could trade places with King 
if you didn’t mind being a night watch- 
man on the grave-yard shift and would 
always be on time for everything. You 
see, a dog’s life is not all play, either. 


By CARROLL VAN COURT 


Sketch by Bill Sagermann 


Submarine Cowboy 


The thresher shark has lots of snap, 
But it is in his tail; 

He rounds up many little fish, 
And nabs them by the bale. 


His tail works something like a rope, 
Quite flexible, you see; 

And when he goes in action, he’s 
The cowboy of the sea! 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
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IKE the old fable of the contest be- 
tween the sun and wind, the Repub- 
lican Elephant and the Democratic 
Donkey have been vying these past few 
months to gain new support for their 
respective sides. At the two conventions 
of these political parties, held last spring, 
gigantic replicas of these animals were 
on display at the convention headquar- 
ters. Newspapers and magazines have 
used cartoons and pictures of them in 
dealing with election issues. 

But, how on earth, you may well ask, 
were these two animals ever chosen to 
designate the two major political parties 


The Elephant and the Donkey 


of the United States? To answer that 
question, we shall have to go back into 
the last century. There we find the 
famous artist and illustrator, Bavarian 
born Thomas Nast. He was the creator 
of the two symbols. 

In 1874, the Republican Elephant and 
the Democratic Donkey flowed on paper 
from Thomas Nast’s pen and, at the 
time, they were enthusiastically re- 
ceived by the parties in question as their 
mascots and allies. 

The use of animals in this manner was 
not entirely new. The elephant and 
donkey had been preceded by the “Tam- 
many Tiger,” but while this beast was 
merely a reproduction of the Tammany 
Club emblem, the donkey and elephant 
drawings were of Nast’s own invention. 

History does not relate just why the 
artist chose these two particular animals 
as representative. We can only surmise 
that perhaps the size and strength of 
the elephant and the swiftness of action 
and determination of purpose of the 
donkey may have had something to do 
with Nast’s choice. 

It may be, at the time, the elephant 
seemed to typify the Republican party 
and the donkey, the Democratic party in 


Animals on Our State Seals. . 


UR animaland friends share the 

government spotlight with a vari- 
ety of motifs and designs that make up 
the official seals of the 48 states. Uncle 
Sam started it when he pictured the 
American bald eagle in a “spreadeagled” 
position on the official seal of the United 
States—over the objections of an irate 
Benjamin Franklin. 

Sometimes the choice of birds and 
animals that appear on our State seals 
has been a haphazard affair. Mostly 
their selection has been the result of 
careful deliberation. 

The collection includes the cow, horse, 
sheep, beaver, elk, buffalo, and a couple 
of varieties of bears among our four- 
legged friends; and the American eagle, 
Mexican eagle and the pelican among the 
feathered creatures of this continent. 
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Alabama, Arkansas, Illinois, Iowa, 
Michigan, Mississippi, New York, Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania and Utah are among 
the states honoring the American eagle. 
New Mexico varied the usual custom 
by paying tribute to the American eagle 
and the Mexican eagle jointly, while 
Louisiana honors the pelican on the seal 
of the Pelican State. 

The horse has its honored place on 
the seals of Maryland, Nevada, New 
Jersey and North Dakota, with the lat- 
ter state also supplying a visual reminder 
of the buffalo of pioneer days. Indiana 
also pictures the buffalo being driven 
slowly westward to its last frontier. 

The seal of Kansas goes in for animals 
in a big way. It pictures a pair of 
horses, Indians on horseback, an oxen- 
drawn covered wagon and a herd of 


thinking and action. On the other hand, 
Nast may have picked them at random. 
But, however it was done, these two 
animals have been and will no doubt 
continue to be representative of the 
popular conception of politics and elec- 
tions in this country. 

Anyway, the elephant and the donkey 
have been fighting it out on every known 
front lately. November 2 will find them 
in the arena for the final bout of the 
year. Then, they can go back into 
seclusion for a much needed rest, com- 
ing out only for a few public displays at 
odd times and off-year elections. 


e e By JASPER B. SINCLAIR 


buffalo. Michigan pays tribute to the 
elk and the moose. Idaho features an 
elk’s head and Oregon also honors the 
elk. 

Grazing cattle are displayed on the 
seals of South Dakota, Vermont, Arizona 
and West Virginia, with the latter also 
depicting a flock of sheep. Another graz- 
ing flock of sheep are shown on the 
seal of Georgia, while Maine honors the 
antlered moose. 

The California seal features the Cali- 
fornia grizzly bear and Missouri honors 
a pair of Missouri bears. As might be 
expected, the Badger State of Wisconsin 
symbolizes the badger on its seal. Penn- 
sylvania displays an allegorical lion of 
the sort that never roamed the jungles 
of the African continent—or anywhere 
else! 
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Mrs. Rabbit Bandicoot 


‘F YOU were asked to name 
six or more animals with 
pockets, could you do so? 

After a moment you might 
say, “The kangaroo has a pouch 
for Junior to ride in, but I can’t 
think of any other animal that 
has a pocket.” 

The kangaroo comes from 
Australia, and several other 
marsupial (pouched) animals 
live in Australia and Tasmania. 

When it is just born a baby 
kangaroo is very helpless, and 
it lives for about eight months 
in its mother’s pouch. During 
the first part of this time Junior 
does not try to look out at the 
world. But toward the end of 
the eight months, he pokes out 
his head. He may even get all 


The Bee has a pollen basket on the bottom 


part of each hind leg. 


the way out and try his legs, 
but at the first sign of danger 
he scurries back to Mama’s 
warm roomy pouch. 

Mrs. Rabbit Bandicoot has a 
similar pouch for her young 
ones, but it opens at the bottom 
of her tummy intsead of at the 
top. She has long hind legs like 
a kangaroo but she does not hop, 
she goes on all fours. Now if 
her pocket opened at the front, 
as she traveled along short twigs 
might poke into it and hurt her 
babies. But as the opening is 
toward the back, this cannot 
happen. Her long hind legs pre- 
vent her pocket from dragging 
on the ground as she hurries 


about in search of earthworms 


and other food. 

She is about the size of a 
cottontail rabbit, and has ears 
like a bunny, but her nose is 
shaped like a shrew’s. 

Mrs. Koala, who looks like a 
cute Teddy-bear, keeps her 
baby in her pouch until he is old 
enough to travel around on her 
back. Mrs. Tree Kangaroo, Mrs. 
Wallaby, Mrs. Wombat and 
odd looking Mrs. Platypus also 
have pouches. The latter pos- 
sesses two other pockets. They 
are in her cheeks. Here she 
stores up food and takes it back 


Pockets 


Reproduced through the courtesy dmeri 


Chippy Chipmunk with his right cheek 
pocket full of grain and seeds, or small nuts. 


to her babies in their under- 
ground home. Mrs. Platypus 
has webbed toes and a bill like 
a duck. She can swim like an 
otter, and she hatches her two 
eggs in a nest like a bird. 

The American Opossum is a 
pouched animal that lives in the 
United States. When Mrs. 
Opossum’s babies are born they 
are very tiny and undeveloped, 
and they live in Mama’s warm 
pocket for some considerable 
time. When they are big 
enough to ride around on her 
back, they hang onto her fur 
with their hands and feet and 
climb up. They even twine their 
tails around her long one for 
extra safety. 

The Sea-Horse, a tiny crea- 
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ture that lives in the sea, also 
has a pouch into which the baby 
sea-horses dive when danger is 
near. But this time it is Papa 
Sea-horse who possesses the 
pocket, and not Mama. 


Mama Kangaroo and Junior 


Some animals have pockets in 
their cheeks. The clever little 
chipmunk has two such pock- 
ets. The openings are inside 
his mouth. He fills his left 
pocket with his right hand, and 
his right pocket with his left 
hand. When they are both full 
he looks as if he had the mumps, 
and he races off to his under- 
ground store-house to empty 
his pockets. This is how he does 
it! He taps his left pocket on 


Mrs. Opossum takes her family for a ride. 


the outside with his left hand 
and out come the seeds and 
grain. Then he empties the 
right pocket in the same way, 
and runs outside again to gather 
up more food for winter use. 

Baboons have similar pock- 
ets, and so have white-footed 
mice, sometimes called deer 
mice. 

This little fellow looks and 
acts like a tiny kangaroo. His 
long tail assists him to keep his 
balance as he leaps through the 
air. 

He also carries his food to his 
underground home in two 
cheek pockets. But his pockets 
are fur-lined and the openings 
are on the outside, one on either 
side of his mouth. You can see 


the openings plainly in the 
sketch where Mr. Kangaroo- 
Rat is holding up his head. 

Pocket gophers and pocket 
mice also have cheek pockets 
with the openings on the out- 
side. 

The bee, whose duty it is to 
collect honey, also carries pollen 
back to the hive. She has two 
pockets or baskets to carry the 
pollen in. If you looked at a 
bee under a powerful magnify- 
ing glass you would see these 
pollen baskets on the outer side 
of her hind pair of legs. 

As you study nature you will 
find other creatures with 
pouches or pockets in which 
they carry their food, their 
young or their belongings. 


LEE 


Mrs. Kangaroo-Rat 
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The author and "Pussy Foot." 


HAD always had cats for pets, and 

when I married, I missed my furry 
friends. One day my husband, Sam, 
and I were driving along the backroads 
of Connecticut, when we saw a little 
black kitten with a white neckpiece and 
white paws sitting on a stone wall. Cows 
were streaming across the road, and as 
we waited for them to cross, I said, “‘I’d 
love that kitten.” Sam said nothing, and 
he started the car. A moment later I 
heard him asking the farmer, “Got an 
extra cat?” Well, the farmer called his 
wife. Sure, they had lots of cats, seven 
or eight. Which one did I want? The 
one on the stone wall. We thanked them 


Pussy-Footing around the Country 
By RUBY ZAGOREN 


and drove on—with the kitten, of course. 


Our next problem was what to name 
it; something different. Sam_ finally 
suggested “Pussy Foot,” and that fitted 
him exactly, partly because of his four 
white feet, and partly because of his 
peculiar high stepping walk. 


At the time we were living in a trailer 
near the University where Sam is a 
veteran-student, and spending week-ends 
fifty miles away with my family. We 
never left Pussy Foot alone; if we went 
week-ending, Pussy Foot came, too; if 
we went visiting, Pussy Foot came, too. 
And Pussy Foot became exceedingly fond 
of automobiling. He could tell when we 
were getting ready to go somewhere and 
he would stand near-us, looking up into 
our faces as much as to say, ‘Don’t for- 
get me.” 


So when we decided to take a week’s 
jaunt to Montreal, we took Pussy Foot 
with us. We traveled over a thousand 
miles that week and Pussy Foot was a 
fine traveling companion. In cities he 
sat up and looked at all the people from 
his perch on the back of the front seat. 
When we drove through country regions, 
he slept. When he felt the call of 
nature, he mewed and we stopped and 
let him out. Pussy Foot has a much 
different view of our trip than we. He 
has never talked about it, but he smelled 
out the strange places we visited. 


He always went nose first. Sam and 
I saw as much as we could, but of course 
our scent-ability is sadly behind Pussy 
Foot’s. 


Well, we felt very happy over Pussy 


White Animals Are Still Worshipped 


HITE animals, since remotest 

times, have held high places in 
the affection of countless people. There 
are numerous superstitions concerning 
albinism, a condition in which there is 
absence of coloring substance in the 
skin, eyes and hair. In ancient times 
such animals were worshipped, and in 
some of the out of way places, even today, 
white animals are still the object of 
worship. 

The ancient Egyptians’ entire lives 
were controlled by the sacred white bull 
Apis. If the animal was in a pleasant 
mood, merchants made important deals, 
sent their caravans off for distant places, 
and they, themselves, were cheerful. But 
if the animal was moody, buiness men 
closed their shops and no business was 
transacted, even the court adjourned. 
When an Apis bull died, everyone went 
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into deep mourning, and business was at 
a standstill for many months. 

Today people living on the White Nile 
do not actually worship the white ox, 
but they treat it with due respect! A 
person meeting a bull or ox in a road 
will turn aside, bowing low until the 
animal passes. Upon the birth of a child, 
a white ox is brought inside the hut to 
bless the child’s future. 

In Siam a white elephant is baptized 
in an elaborate ceremony, and is wor- 
shipped as a living god. People greatly 
desiring something kneel, at a respect- 
ful distance, and pray to the animal. 
The wealthy people pay the witch doc- 
tors a handsome fee to induce the sacred 
animal to shower them with a little of 
its drinking water. 

To people of the Hindustan population, 


Foot’s behavior on our trip to Montreal, 
so when we planned a motor trip this 
winter to Florida, we included Pussy 
Foot. He slept most of the way down, 
curled up in my lap. On the beaches we 
visited, he played with the waves. He 
stretched out his little white paw to 
snare the foam. He ran back and forth 
on the beach with the receding waves. 
When the sun grew too warm, he found 
himself a shady spot, either under some- 
one’s beach umbrella or under a tree. 
A couple of times we were forced to 
wait a whole hour while he prowled in 
the Florida bush. 

So Pussy Foot is a traveled cat. Among 
his fine qualities, is his ability to get 
along with almost any cat or dog after a 
long cautious introduction. When we 
meet a stranger on the beach who has a 
cat, Pussy Foot will play with the 
strange cat. At my mother-in-law’s he 
plays with my mother-in-law’s cat; at my 
mother’s, Pussy Foot scampers with 
“Midnight,” an all black kitten. At my 
friend, Fern Mary’s, Pussy Foot gets 
along very well with “Wimpie,” her lit- 
tle dog of uncertain ancestry. When we 
visit Pearl in New Hampshire, Pussy 
Foot frolics with “Gala,” a beautiful 
collie. Also among his friends is a 
German police dog, “Silver.” 

We think Pussy Foot is an unusual 
cat. He is nine months old now, has been 
to Canada and Florida. His coat is sleek 
and silky; his eyes are gold-grained 
during the day and owlish black at night. 
I suppose to most people he would be 
just another cat, but he’s ours and we 
love him; that makes the difference. 


eee By JEWELL CASEY 
the white monkey is sacred. In Bengal 
and vicinity, there are special guards 
to mete out punishment to any one whom 
they think might harm a sacred white 
monkey. The playful little fellows enjoy 
the courtyards of the big temples built 
in their honor. There are dozens of high 
priests and witch doctors who attend to 
their food, see to their health, conduct 
worship, and collect taxes in their name 
each year. 

On the South Pacific island of Lunare, 
natives worship a white pig. The animal 
is housed in exclusive quarters, guarded 
and tended by members of the witch- 
doctor’s college—its every wish being 
granted! Life-sized wooden figures of 
white pigs with humanized heads placed 
at intervals around the island are used 
as altars. 
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Animals 


the 
News 


"Penny" peeps over the table's edge at 
the intruder. 


One of the richest sources of all animal 
stories is the daily press. Here is found 
warm, human interest tales of animals 
in everyday life—their actions as they 
are expressed in the lives of human 
beings among whom they live. Following 
are a few of these stories in which we 
feel sure our readers will be interested. 

—Editor 


ENNY,” a cocker spaniel from Mil- 

waukee, Wisconsin, was a little 
jealous, the other day, as she watched a 
baby squirrel being fed by a bottle at 
the hands of Penny’s mistress. 

What happened was that this little 
squirrel and three others were rescued 
from a tree which was cut down in the 
neighborhood of Mike Geisler’s home. 
They were fed and sheltered until they 
were large enough to be let out into the 
world alone, and while they were being 
cared for, they wanted desperately to 
play with Penny, the family pet. But 
Penny never did seem to get quite used 
to the strangers although, of course, she 
never did anything to harm them. 

* * *% * 

They say that truth is stranger than 
fiction and I think you will believe it 
when you read about a bird that resisted 
eviction from the court room so that he 
could testify for the Audubon Society 
—as any self-respecting bird should, of 
course. 

It was a coincidence, naturally. Birds 
are not supposed to know anything about 
all the legal technicalities that have to do 
with the administration of estates. 
Nevertheless, it did seem odd that a 
Brandt’s cormorant, a web-footed, fish- 
eating bird, should be discovered in the 
Superior Court the other day. And, 
strange to say, it was just at the time 
when a will contest trial was in progress, 
one in which the Audubon Society was 
materially interested. 

Nobody in the room recognized the 
bird, as it is a species rarely found near 
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Long Beach, California. But there he 
was in court, anyway, and no one knew 
it until he stuck his long neck from be- 
hind a jury box chair and let out a loud 
squawk. 

Accustomed to maintaining silence 
when court is in session, the bailiff 
rushed to evict the squawker from the 
room, but the surprised judge halted 
the bailiff’s action. 

At that particular moment, the at- 
torneys on the case were discussing with 
the court a will left by Mrs. Ada J. 
Miller disposing of her $250,000 estate. 

After making several small bequests 
to friends and relatives, Mrs. Miller, in 
her will, directed that the Audubon So- 
ciety should receive from her estate 
bonds valued at some seven thousand 
dollars. The will was being contested 
and it was while arguments were being 
heard that Mr. Cormorant made his ap- 
pearance. You can be sure the lawyers 
didn’t like being interrupted, especially 
by such an unusual spectator. They were 
all for having the visitor evicted. The 
judge ruled, however, that perhaps the 
court had no authority to have its 
feathered friend ejected since the bird 
may be, as he put it, “an interested party 
to the action.” 

Anyway, everybody had to admit that 
it was a strange coincidence that brought 
a bird into the court room at just the 
time when the welfare of its own 
brothers and sisters was being discussed. 

* * * * 

To be sure, that was all done by acci- 
dent, but it certainly was no accident 
when a family of beaver showed that they 
knew a lot more about engineering than 
a group of highly-paid, highly-educated 
human engineers. There are still things 
we can all learn from the animal world. 

Anyway, right now there are a few 
red-faced engineers in the vicinity of 
Ayer, Massachusetts. About five years 


Photo by Milwaukee Sentinel from International 


ago, Frank Regnier, of Groton, decided 
to have an artificial pond built on a 
tract of land he owns. He called in 
engineers to look over the land and 
showed them where he would like the 
pond to be. 

Well, believe it or not, the engineers 
agreed to a man that a suitable pond 
could never be situated there, simply 
because it would be impossible to build 
a dam on that site. After long surveys, 
they selected another site, the dam was 
built and a pond materialized where 
none had been before. 

But, not long ago, while checking up 
on the land, Mr. Regnier was surprised 
to find that he now has two ponds—the 
old one, and a new one exactly where 
the engineers said it couldn’t be built. 

Some of nature’s best engineers had 
moved in and constructed a dam of pop- 
lar trees. Regnier found that a colony 
of beavers was responsible for the new 
dam and that these animals repaired any 
break in it overnight. 

All of which goes to show that educa- 
tion is one thing—natural instinct, an- 
other. 

* * * 

Out in Daisy, Oklahoma, there is an 
animal that is certainly willing to ac- 
commodate herself to the ways of her 
human neighbors. Ordinarily, as every- 
one knows, a mother deer will let no one 
get close to her young—not even a recog- 
nized friend. 

But a doe from the wild west has up- 
set all these theories. She is a modern 
version and does not seem to worry too 
much about rearing her family. This 
white-tailed doe brings her three fawns, 
one at a time, to the back door of George 
Rowland’s ranch house. And there the 
fawns drink the bucket of warm milk 
that is left out for them each day. Yes, 
they drink their fill, and then mama deer 
takes her family back into the woods. 
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Mayor calls council of city and humane officials to investigate market district con- 
ditions. (Seated, left to right) President Walter J. Dethloff, Animal Rescue League; 
President Eric H. Hansen, Massachusetts S.P.C.A., and Mayor James M. Curley. 


Combined Mission 


OTH our own Society and the Animal 

Rescue League of Boston co-operated 
recently in an effort to better the con- 
dition of the unfortunate horses in the 
market district of Boston. 

Following a conference, city officials 
agreed to bar all horse-drawn vehicles 
from the market district. 

The elimination of all horses and 
wagons, which is now being enforced by 
the police, came after Dr. Eric H. Han- 
sen, president of the Massachusetts So- 
ciety for the Prevention of. Cruelty to 
Animals, and Walter J. Dethloff, presi- 
dent of the Animal Rescue League, told 
of injuries to horses’ feet by nails in 
discarded crates and of beatings given 
because the animals insisted on sampling 
vegetables on nearby push carts. 

When investigating this complaint, 
Mayor Curley said that it was found 
that three city blocks were so congested 
by push carts that fire trucks would be 
unable to travel through the area. 

To make up for space denied the push- 
carts, the officials agreed to enlarge the 


Conditions in the market district show 
broken boxes which caused injuries to 
horses and brought about mayor's decree. 
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present area by extending the North 
Street section from Blackstone Street to 
Cross Street. 

Police officials indicated at the con- 
ference that there would be a large scale 
protest, as a result of the withdrawal 
of the horses and the redistricting, from 
the 250 pushcart vendors and 60 owners 
of the horses and wagons. 

A committee was appointed by Mayor 
Curley to promulgate new regulations 
for the market district. As a result of 
the new rules horses now pull the wagons 
into place, then are unhitched and led 
away to be tethered until needed to haul 
away the hucksters’ carts at the end of 
the day. 


ro 
Call Authorities 


WOMAN was accused of stoning 
dogs which wandered onto her 
place. One of our agents, calling at her 
home, found small stones piled up in 
front of the house, and the woman ad- 
mitted that she used them to throw at 
dogs, as she does not want them around. 
The seriousness of taking the law into 
her own hands was explained to the 
woman, and she was advised that if any 
animal was a nuisance on her property 
she should complain to the proper au- 
thorities. 

Another complaint of the stoning of 
dogs was received. The defendant denied 
ever abusing the dogs, but said they 
annoyed him, as he has a garden, and 
although he has put up a wire fence and 
has chased them from his yard, they still 
come in. 

He, too, was advised that the best way 
to avoid trouble was to appeal to the 
selectmen, if necessary, and ask to have 
the dogs restrained, but that he should 
never resort to abuse of an animal. 


Society 


HE complainant in this case was 

traveling along the road when he 
observed a man ahead of him driving a 
farm horse and wagon. The man gal- 
loped the horse for a distance of seven 
miles, beating it all the while with a 
trace chain. When the protests of the 
observer were unavailing and the de- 
fendant had threatened him with the 
chain, he called on the police, who in 
turn contacted one of our officers. __ 

The man was located and later taken 
into court, where the Judge fined him 
$25.00. 

A horseback rider was seen hitting 
his horse over the head with a bottle. 
The police and our officers were brought 
into the case. On examination no cuts 
were found on the animal’s head, but its 
mouth was raw and bleeding from the 
bit. The offender was taken into court, 
where he was found guilty of drunken- 
ness and fined $10.00. He was also put 
on six months’ probation on the cruelty 
charge. 

The horse was placed in the care of a 
riding stable, and the owner was warned 
not to put the saddle back on the horse 
until it was repaired, and the animal’s 
mouth was healed. 


Now Is the Time 
Make up your lists of Christmas sub- 
scriptions for OUR DUMB ANIMALS now 
and send them to the Editor’s office. The 
earlier, the better, if you wish to have 
your subscriptions arrive in good season. 


Photo by Leslie Jones, Boston Herald 


Complying with the new rules, horses are 
led from the market district. 
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Service 
News 


Failure to Provide 


HE operator of a small farm who was 
brought into court by one of our 
agents was fined $75.00 for failure. to 
provide proper food, drink and shelter 
for his animals. Before pronouncing 
sentence the Judge was taken to the farm 
to view conditions. It was reported that 
the defendant had been forbidden to sell 
milk by the Health Officers, because of 
conditions at the farm, but instead of 
cleaning up his barns he afterwards said, 
“Tf I can’t sell the milk I won’t feed.” 
The defendant appealed the fine, but 
in Superior Court he paid $50.00, and 
later sold all his cows. 
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Dog Struck by Car 


WOMAN reported to our Society 
that her dog was struck and in- 
jured by a neighbor’s car. She called at 
the house but was not admitted. She then 
telephoned but was told ‘by the owner of 
the car that he knew nothing about a 
dog being struck. Our agent was called 
in and interviewed the woman, who ad- 
mitted hitting an animal, but said when 
she returned to the scene of the accident 
she could not find it. She claimed that 
the next morning she reported the affair 
to the police. They will investigate 
further and check on her story. 
The dog was placed in the care of a 
veterinarian. 


Young owner who has been given a pack- 
age of the special dehydrated food pre- 
paring a dinner for her dog. 
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Some of the prize winners in the Brockton Pet Show, with their well-cared-for pets. 
Kittens seem to be a general favorite in the picture, but the handsome lamb, the 
goat, and the birds were only a few of the many kinds of pets exhibited. 


Pet Show in Brockton 


ROCKTON, Mass., in common with 

many other communities, believes in 
large school playgrounds with proper 
equipment and supervision. They are in 
constant use both summer and winter. 
Although dogs can’t play baseball or 
football, they do at every opportunity 
like to accompany the young folks to 
these playgrounds. You can imagine 
there is much good-natured rivalry 
among the small owners as to which dog 
is the smartest and best looking. 

Supervisors of the playgrounds this 
summer being often asked to settle 
claims finally, with the hearty approval 
of the youngsters, decided on a pet show 
for each playground. One little girl 
said, “I have a lovely tiger cat, may I 
bring him?” It soon developed that the 
children had many kinds of pets. 

So on August 16-17 Mr. Albert A. 
Pollard, our director of education, and 
Mr. Herbert Liscomb, our Brockton 
agent, were invited to act as judges. 
There were fifteen playgrounds and each 


Marshall Plan for Dogs 


E are happy to report that the dog 

food sent to England by a number 
of humane organizations in America, 
including our own, reached England 
safely and is well on the way to being 
distributed. 

Amounting to some 24,000 pounds of 
dehydrated food, this canine provendor 
is being rapidly distributed throughout 
Britain by the Royal S. P. C. A. and the 
National Canine Defence League. 

Blind, aged, and needy owners will 
receive half the total amount for their 


; pets. The remainder of the food is being 


shipped to Northern England, where it 


is being distributed to owners of work- 


ing sheep dogs. 


had its own pet show. Mr. Pollard spoke 
briefly about the proper care of pets 
before enthusiastic children, and prizes 
were awarded for the best-looking and 
best-cared for animals, and the most 
unusual pet. Copies of Our Dumb Ani- 
mals were distributed to all children. 

A final get-together of parents and 
children was highlighted by the showing 
of two films from our library, “The Three 
Little Bruins,” and “Out of the Heart.” 
The last film was produced by our So- 
ciety and presents the story of how a boy 
learns of his new responsibilities; and 
of the desirable traits he develops 
through his association with his new 
friend, a wire-haired fox terrier. 
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Driving Lame Horse 
COMPLAINT was received that a 
very lame horse was being used on 

an ice and coal team. On examination, 
our officer found that the animal was 
old, and the lameness could not be over- 
come. As the horse was suffering, the 
owner consented to have it put to sleep. 


Helpers of the Royal S.P.C.A. loading for 
distribution packages of dog food received 
from the U. S. A. 
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By Boys and Girls 


OW we want you to write for us. If you are fifteen years old 
or under and have written or want to write a poem or story 
about animals, you are eligible to compete for a place on this 


page. Each piece must be very short, and, of course, your very 
own composition. Each contribution must be accompanied by a 
note from your teacher stating that the writing is original with you. 
Also, if you have a picture of yourself and your pet, send that, too. 
Of course, we cannot promise to print everything received, but the 
judges will pick out the ones they think the best. 

All letters should be addressed to Boys and Girls Editor, OUR 
DUMB ANIMALS, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. We 
cannot return or acknowledge unused contributions, but we shall 
do out best to print the best stories, poems and pictures received. 

Following are a few samples of stories and verse written by 
children. Can you do better than these boys and girls? Try it. 
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"Pixie" and Fiona ready for a gallop. 


Letter from Ireland 


Dear Editor: 


WE are thirteen and twelve years old and would 

like to tell you about our animals. We hope you 
put this in Our Dumb Animals, on the children’s page, 
as we live so far away. 

We have, altogether, 112 animals, counting 40 dogs 
(which includes a pack of hounds), 3 donkeys, 12 
lovable kittens, 8 horses, 2 ponies, one rabbit, 40 cows, 
and 6 pigs. 

We are both very fond of animals indeed. 

Here is a photo of one of our ponies, and Fiona with 
her. She is called “Pixie.” 


Love from 


Fiona and Gemma Pringle 
Bohoner, Raheny, Co. Dublin, Ireland 
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“Mike” and “Ike 
By Barbara Temperley (Age 15) 
“Mike” and “Ike,” they are alike! 
And, Oh, so cute to see! 
They waddle here, and waddle there. 
But they never waddle up to me. 
They like to sleep, eat, and play 
And be outdoors on a rainy day. 
When they were given to me, they were 
small and yellow. 
Now each is a big, fat, white fellow. 
They were only one week old, 
Very cute, but also very bold! 
Someday soon I hope to be, 
The raiser of a duck family. 


**Snuggles” 


By Susan Law (Age 9) 

HAVE a little kitten. Her name is “Snuggles.”’ 

Snuggles is always biting fingers. 

She is always below my mother’s feet. 

The first day we got her, and we were eating, we 
did not hear her at all. After dinner we heard her cry. 
We started in looking for her, but after a while we 
gave up, but she kept on crying, so we started again. 
After a while we looked under the icebox and there 
she was! 

We were so glad! 


The Baby Kitien 
By Patricia Moore (Age 12) 
(}= day last year when my girl friend and I were 
on our way to church, we saw a little kitten. We 
thought it was dead. When we were going to school 
that same day we saw it again. We stood looking at it. 
All of a sudden I saw it take a deep breath. I told 
Vonny, and Joe, the boy who lives next dgor to me. 
Joe ran home and put it in his cellar. When we came 
home from school at noontime we brought the kitten 
over to my house. My mother got a shoe box and put 
a doll’s blanket in it. Then she took the kitten and 
put it in one of my old wool socks. My mother said 
that the kitten couldn’t have been more thar’ a few 
hours old when we found it. She fed it warm milk 
with an eye-dropper, every two hours, just as if it were 
a baby. It started to get lively and move around, but 
its body never got warm. It was always clammy. My 
mother stayed up with it until about 12:00 o’clock. 
The next morning when I awoke, hoping to find it 
very much alive, I found its body, very cold and stiff. 
The poor little kitten had died. We buried it in our 
backyard, where also other pets are buried. 
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Ready for 


i new jolly looking fellow is storing up peanuts for 
his Thanksgiving feast. To complete the picture, 
start at one and follow the figures to thirty-one. 


“Skippy” Comes Home 

KIPPY,” a small rust-colored terrier, went on a 

visit with his master, Lock Albertsen, 400 miles from 
his home and through four states. The little dog’s 
master returned home, planning to go back later for 
him. Skippy, however, became homesick and decided 
not to wait any longer. 

Thirty-nine days later a weary little dog gave a 
joyful bark at his own door, and wasn’t Mr. Albertsen 
surprised to see him! 


Watch the squirrels and you will see them storing 
up large quantities of nuts and acorns for winter eating. 


Sometimes they plant trees, by dropping nuts on just 
the right soil. 
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Bird Talk 


By Florence J. Johnson 


He” well do you know the birds, their habits and 
their legends? Here is a True or False quiz to 


test you. A score of e'chtvy isn’t bad. One of a hun- 
dred, then you have a hobby of birdology. 
1. Our National Bird. 1. Turkey. 
2. The Largest Bird. 2. Eagle. 
3. The Symbol of Happiness. 3. Bluebird. 
4. Lives in the Polar Regions. 4. Penguin. 
5. Likes to Tease Other Birds. 5. Starling. 
6. A Singer at Night. 6. Mocking Bird. 
7. The Good-Luck Bird of 7. Stork. 
Holland. 
8. A Bird with a Funny Bill. 8. Magpie. 
9. A Wingless Bird. 9. Kiwi. 
10. A Bird Who Cannot Move 10. Owl. 
His Eyes. 
11. A Bird with the Saddest Call. 11. Meadow Lark. 
12. The Vainest Bird. 12. Pheasant. 
13. First Bird of Spring. 13. Blackbird. 
14. The Smallest Bird. 14. Wren. 
15. Mother Carey’s Chickens. 15. Petrels. 


Answers will appear in January. 


How Many Animals 


By Alfred I. Tooke 


GrAaar anywhere you like each time, move one square 

at a time in any direction, and see how many animal 
names you can spell out. Do not use the same square 
twice in any one name. Try to get at least twenty 
well-known animals. If you know enough animals and 
try hard enough you may get more than thirty. 


Answers will appear on this page next month. 
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Plain Horse Sense 


By LEONORA McNEILLY 


UST ordinary horse sense enabled a 
Shetland pony in Bermuda to lead a 
horse to water—and make it drink. 

We were eye witnesses of this piece 
of ingenuity when we took a short cut 
to the sea through a field that a fond 
master had bequeathed to his Shetland 
pony, to have and to hold for pasture for 
the rest of his life. 

As usual, we stopped to pay our re- 
spects to the pony for permitting us to 
trespass on private property, casually 
noting that he was entertaining a horsey 
friend for the afternoon. At that mo- 
ment, our two Irish setters who had gone 
on to the watering trough where they 
refreshed themselves each day, set up a 
howl. There was no water. We felt 
that we could do nothing, so went on 
our way. We had sunk down on a grassy 


OVER THE AIR 


For those who like stories and facts 
about our animal friends, our Society 
sponsors four distinct radio programs. 


In Boston and Springfield, ‘Animals in 
the News" is broadcast by William A. 
Swallow each Saturday, at 2:45 P.M., over 
WBZ and WBZA—1030 on your dial. 


In Boston, "Animal Club of the Air" is 
presented by Albert A. Pollard each Satur- 
day, at 9:00 A.M., over WMEX—1I510 


on your dial. 


In Boston, “Animalad” is presented by 


Margaret J. Kearns each Sunday, at 8:45 
A.M., over WHDH—850 on your dial. 


In Springfield, “S. P. C. A. Time" is 
broadcast by Charlena Kibbe each Tues- 
day, at 2:15 P.M., over WSPR—1270 on 
your dial. 


BE SURE TO LISTEN! 
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mound to rest when we heard a grind- 
ing, screeching noise. We turned. There 
were the Shetland pony and his guest of 
the afternoon, at the lift pump. The 
spout into the watering trough had been 
securely plugged, apparently by some 
mischievous boys. But the pony was 
not to be outdone. The Shetland had no 
mind to be embarrassed by permitting 
his guest to go home without a drink. 
The situation called for drastic action. 
The pony put his head under the pump 
handle, moved it up and down. With no 
outlet at the spout, the water gurgled 
over the top. And presto! Pony and 
guest drank of the “Cup” that they dis- 
covered was full and running over. 
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Fast Friends 


T is generally known that cats and 
horses get along well together. It is 
commonly believed, on the other hand, 
that cats and dogs are natural enemies. 
Biologically, this is not true. Rather, 
when enmity exists it is due to the early 
experiences of the animals. It is an 
easy matter to rear dogs and cats to- 
gether and to make them fast friends. 
A German shepherd dog grew up with 
a big white cat. Into an adjacent house 
moved a family that owned two cats less 
self-confident than “Snowball.” After a 
few days of tentative sniffs the dog and 
the cats got acquainted and would romp 
together. Thereafter, the dog would 
drive off all other dogs that approached 
his cat friends. Every evening he watched 
until the cats were taken into the house, 
then, apparently satisfied, trotted off to 
his own bed. 
—Nelson Antrim Crawford 


New Film Needed 


HE production by our Society some 

time ago of a new film called “Out 
of the Heart,” in color and sound, has 
been acclaimed by Humane Societies and 
schools as a vital contribution in the 
interest of humane education. 

Hundreds of thousands of children 
and adults have been entertained and 
have learned of their responsibility to 
animals, especially in the ownership of 
pets. Many teachers following its pres- 
entation discuss with their pupils, by 
means of projects, the proper care and 
treatment and consideration of animals. 
Thus, desirable traits and attitudes of 
co-operation, kindness, patience and 
friendliness become part of the child’s 
development. 

Visual instruction implementing sub- 
ject matter taught in the class room is 
a valuable contribution in modern edu- 
cation. We are convinced from talks 
with educators that another film is 
needed to portray other phases of our 
program. 

Unfortunately, the necessary funds are 
lacking, and we must depend on such 
friends who are able to help and who 
believe that the spirit of kindness and 
justice in the hearts of our children is 
the hope of the world. 


Salt Saves Many Deer 


OR a reason which may surprise you, 

deer were killed in large numbers, 
until recently, by New York Central 
railroad trains running between New- 
berry Junction, Clearfield and Cherry 
Tree, Pennsylvania. Two railroad men, 
Dan F. Cassidy and Ford Johnson, were 
so distressed by this slaughter that they 
decided to do something about it. They 
found that many freight trains on that 
line included refrigerator cars which 
kept dropping salt brine out of the ice 
bunkers along the tracks and ties. 

Deer crave salt, especially in spring 
and summer, but extremely little of it is 
obtainable in the wooded areas. So the 
animals came out of the woods at night, 
licked the brine along the tracks. Many 
were blinded by locomotive headlights 
and killed. 

So Cassidy, Johnson and some other 
men interested in protecting wild ani- 
mals chartered an airplane and dropped 
50-pound salt blocks in the wooded hills 
near the tracks. As a result, the num- 
ber of deer reported killed in that vicin- 
ity is less than ten per cent of what it 
used to be. In other sections, men and 


even boys and girls, who could not af- 
ford to hire an airplane, have been help- 
ing the deer by placing bags of rock salt 
in trees or in rocky crevices. 


—Freeman H. Hubbard 
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Copy Cat’ and" Tiny Present . 
our new bookplate, especially designed for your library. 


They are ready to visit you now and to act as permanent 
guardians of your books. 


Tiny says, "Our services are cheap and we make wonderful 
presents for your friends." 


Copy Cat says, "| think so, too. Just see how reasonably we may 
be purchased”: 


25 bookplates __.. $ .50 

50 bookplates... . $ .85 

100 bookplates... $1.50 
500 bookplates 


200 bookplates... $2.75 
300 bookplates 
400 bookplates 
$6.50 


"And, if you want your name printed right in the name panel,” 
chimes in Tiny, "we can take care of it for you." 


"Yes, we can," says Copy Cat. "And what's more, we can 
have any name you want imprinted, too, in case you want to give 


some as presents. It's cheap. See! These are the prices of the 
bookplates and imprints all together": 


25 bookplates .... $2.00 200 bookplates... $4.75 

50 bookplates $2.35 300 bookplates. $6.50 

100 bookplates $3.00 400 bookplates... $8.25 
500 bookplates .... $10.00 


And, in chorus, Copy Cat and Tiny say: “Just send your orders 
right away to": 
OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


Liberal Annuity Rates 
ADVANTAGES 


No coupons to clip, no papers to sign and 
mail. You simply receive your checks at 
stated intervals—that’s all there is to it. 

Annuity agreements are frequently used 
to provide for one’s or another’s future 
years. 

It is no experiment. There is no anxiety. 
No fluctuations in rate of income. Ne 
waste of your estate by a will contest. 


Write for additional information. 
The Massachusetts S. P. C. A., or the 


American Humane Education Society, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston 15. 


The Management of our invested funds 


is a guarantee of the security of these Life 
Annuities. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS 8. P. ©. A. 


Life $500 00 Associate Annual 10 
Sustaining Annual 100 00 Active Annual 5 
Supporting Annual 50 00 Annual 2 
Contributing Annual 25 00 Children’s 1 


1947 BOUND VOLUME 
OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Bound in blue cloth, with gold letters. It 
will make a most attractive addition to 
your library, or perhaps you are looking 
for a gift that is different. It contains 
informative passin on nature and ani- 
mal care, pealing verse, and ap- 
300 striking illustrations. 


Price — $1.50 


BE KIND TO ANIMALS 
BUTTONS 


Buttons with animal group design, in 
color, are available in three styles—in- 


scribed Band of M Humane Society, 
or S. P. C. A. 


We can also furnish Band of Mercy but- 
tons showing white star on dark blue 
background, with gold border and letter- 
ing. Price $2.00 a 100. 


AMERICAN HUMANE 
EDUCATION SOCIETY 


180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


Since 1832 
J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 


Funeral Service 
Local—Suburban—Distant 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


Solving 
a 


P oblem 


ERE is an easy and valuable solution for your 
Christmas gift problem. 


No tiring shopping excursions; no wracking of 
the brain to find a suitable gift, no pushing through 
crowds to get to the counter. 


Just write us. We shall be glad to do the rest. 


And what more suitable and satisfying gift, than a year’s sub- 
scription to Our Dumb Animals —a gift that renews itself each 
month. 


For anyone who likes animals (and who does not?) it is the ideal 
gift. Give your friends the chance to enjoy reading each month 
true stories about animals, factual articles about their lives and 
habits, appealing verse, and interesting, story-telling pictures. 


Using the above illustration, but printed in three colors, red, 
green and black, we have prepared an appealing Christmas Gift 
Card. This will be inscribed with your name and sent to the re- 
cipient of each gift subscription. 


The price is $1.00 a year, but if five or more subscriptions are 
sent, we offer a special rate of $.75 each. 


Solve your problem now by sending your orders to: 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
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